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180 The Anthropography of North America 

Since the above pages were written, the details of the census 
enumerations of 1910 and 191 1 have been coming to hand. Figure 
11 (facing p. 166) is the diagram for North America in 1910. With 
many changes in detail, the anthropography of the continent has not 
changed. So powerful are the geographic influences governing the 
life of the continent that 22,000,000 new inhabitants — a fifth of the 
total of 1900 — -are here without materially altering the arrangement. 
The greatest visible change is, of course, in the "thin" grade of 
population density, which now occupies nearly 300,000 square miles 
more territory in the United States as well as a smaller additional 
area in Canada. The mass of the increase, however, has been in 
the more populous East. We have imperfect information as yet 
outside of the United States, but it has 92 of the 127 million inhabit- 
ants of the continent, and 11 of the 16 million inhabitants added in 
the decade live in places of more than 2,500 people, only five million 
in smaller places. It is probable that some such distribution of 
people in North America as now prevails will last for a long time. 



THE CATTLE INDUSTRY OF THE LLANOS 

Bv WALTER LEFFERTS 

In these days of excessively high prices of meat, when beef on 
the hoof sells for ten, eleven and even twelve cents a pound, and 
men unwillingly become more vegetarian, it is desirable that we 
should inquire as to foreign possibilities of supplying our demand. 
Only in a rather primitive plains region, it is obvious, can a supplj 
of cheap meat be procured. South America possesses three such 
regions. The campos of Brazil are as yet undeveloped in grazing. 
The pampas of Argentina send practically all of their exported meat 
to Great Britain, and it is doubtful whether English control of this 
trade can be shaken. The llanos of northern South America, how- 
ever, form a grazing region so comparatively unknown, yet so near 
to us, that it is worth consideration. 

Physical Description. East and south of that north-eastern range 
of the Andes whose extension forms the Caribbean Coast Range of 
Venezuela, lie the llanos or plains. They cover about one-third of 
Venezuela's present territory — an area of some 120,000 square miles 
— and extend over a hundred miles beyond Colombia's northern 
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border. On the southeast they are limited by the highlands along 
whose base flows the Orinoco, and on the east they merge into the 
swampy delta of the same stream. 

This large expanse of almost level land, about 700 miles in length 
and of a width varying from 200 miles in the north to 300 miles in 
the south, was once the bed of a sea or lake, bordered by high shores. 
Sands, clays and gravels, the waste of these shores, form its super- 
ficial soils. Little rock is exposed. Many parts of the llanos are 




not more than 300 feet above sea-level, and even the highest por- 
tions are probably below 1,000 feet. 

Apparently as flat in most places as a billiard-table, these wide 
plains stretch to the horizon "like an ocean covered with seaweed," 
to use Humboldt's classic comparison.* On the higher elevations, 
the gravelly "mesas," shoals in the ancient sea, which extend in a 
line through the center of the northern portion, there is insufficient 
moisture to support tree growth. Where, however, pools of water 
have stood in hollows, and all along the banks of streams, isolated 
trees and little groves appear. 

♦Humboldt: Journey to the Equinoctial Regions of South America, London, 1852, Vol. 2, p. 84. 
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Most of the surface is grassy, the thickness of the covering vary- 
ing according to moisture. The growth on the mesas is sparse at 
all times, but a great part of the llanos is covered with much really 
excellent pasturage of Para and guinea grass, which are recom- 
mended for forage in our own Southern states. Other large regions 
support growth much like the grasses of our Plains, not especially 
tender, but nutritious.* 

Climate. The llanos are, roughly, between, the parallels of 5 
degrees and 10 degrees north latitude. During our winter the belt 
of greatest heat lies to the south of them, and the northeast trade- 
wind sweeps unobstructed over their surface, bringing from the sea 
to their extreme eastern portion a fair amount of rain. As the wind 
progresses, however, it soon becomes heated and absorbs moisture 
instead of depositing it, until it causes great discomfort to the cen- 
tral and western section of the Venezuelan llanos. The east wind 
is forced up, however, as it reaches the Andes, becomes cooled, and 
gives a good rain supply to the foothills, from which descend many 
streams to water the plains. While this wind blows, generally from 
November to March, it is the dry season of the greater portion of the 
plains. 

The early part of the dry season is very pleasant. The grass is 
sweet and fresh, the temperature moderate, the water-supply good, 
the trees green,, the air extraordinarily clear. As the season ad- 
vances, however, the smaller streams dry up, the grass turns brown, 
leaves drop from the trees, and intense heat radiates from the 
unshaded ground, yet toward the close of the season, the heavy 
night dews cause an abundant growth of fresh pasturage. The 
llaneros often assist this process by firing the plains to remove old 
growth. 

When the zone of greatest heat has passed north of the equator, 
the northeast trade-wind ceases to blow. There is now but little 
wind. Obstructed by the forests and highlands south of the Ori- 
noco, the southeast trade-wind reaches the plains but fitfully. What 
breeze there is brings moisture from the south, however. The sky 
grows cloudy. At last it rains many hours of the day. The 
humidity and comparative stillness make the heat very trying, but 
the rain keeps down insect pests, which are torturing to man and 
beast during much of the dry season. The rivers swell tremen- 
dously, and large areas are flooded. The region between the Portu- 
guesa, Apure and Arauca Rivers is almost completely under water 

* Ramon Paez: Wild Scenes in South America, London, 1863, pp. 135, 136. 
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for several months, and it is not until the Meta River is passed that 
floodland is left behind. 

State of the Cattle Industry. The llanos at present are adapted 
to nothing so well as grazing. They present the same condition of 
free range land which our Western Plains possessed in the early 
history of their settlement. Their area in Venezuela and Colombia 
is at least as large as the states of Colorado and Pennsylvania com- 
bined, or 150,000 square miles. The amount of rain which falls upon 
these plains is far greater than that which our Western Plains re- 
ceive,, and the comparative barrenness is less. 

At present the llanos support, beside cattle, many herds of horses 
and mules, but no sheep. No estimate of the number of cattle in 
Colombia is at hand. The number on the plains of Venezuela is esti- 
mated at less than two million ; but this can be a mere estimate in a 
country where no census of the population has been taken since 1891 
and where all official figures of interior matters are subject to grave 
doubt. Humboldt more than a hundred years ago (about 1802) 
gave an estimate of 1,200,000. In view of the conditions which have 
existed since Humboldt's time, it may well be doubted whether the 
herds have increased at all. 

The universal testimony of modern travelers is to the effect that 
the scarcity of cattle in favorable regions of the Venezuelan llanos 
is surprising. Dr. Bingham (1907) noted this in the lands lying 
immediately east of the Andes;* Dr. Mozans (1909) found the 
same condition along the Orinoco.f Dr. Sievers (1903) states that 
since the time of Humboldt the llanos in many places are becoming 
more wooded on account of the diminution in numbers of cattle.^ 

Losses of cattle by drought and flood, though considerable, seem 
to be no greater in proportion than those expected in summer and 
winter by our own Western ranchers. In the wet season the croco- 
diles, the ferocious little fish called caribes, and during all seasons 
the jaguars, exact toll from the herds. These losses through cli- 
matic conditions and voracious animal life would not, however, seri- 
ously retard the growth of the industry. The cause of its paralysis 
must be found elsewhere. 

During the War of Independence (1812-1821) it is related on 
the authority of an eye witness that in some parts of the plains the 
wild horses and cattle were so numerous as to render it necessary 
for a party of cavalry to clear the way for the march of the patriot 

* Hiram Bingham : Journal of an Expedition Across Venezuela and Colombia, New Haven, Conn., 
1900, pp. 73, 117. 

t H. J. Mozans: Up the Orinoco and Down the-Magdalena, New York and London, igio, p. 12&. 

t Wilhelm Sievers: Venezuela und die deutschen Interessen, Halle, 1503, p. 49: 
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army. General Crespo, one of the presidents of Venezuela, had, not 
many years ago, 200,000 cattle on his ranches.* Dr. Mozans was 
told that, only a few decades before, the number of cattle in the 
south of the Venezuelan llanos was so great that they were slaugh- 
tered for their hides alone and their carcasses abandoned.-)- 

The civil conflict known as the Five Years' War (1866- 1870) 
entirely destroyed many herds and gave a setback to cattle-raising 
which the frequent revolutions since that time have prevented the 
industry from overcoming. The herds have become concentrated 
in the hands of the large owners, who through political or financial 
influence or show of force can prevent serious losses, and to whom 
the killing of a hundred head means little. The feeling among a 
majority of those who in favorable times would own herds is that 
it is useless to build up a possession which some roving band may 
sweep away at any moment. The cities of the llanos, dependent on 
the cattle-industry for their trade, are falling into decay. Many 
once thriving settlements are now almost deserted. 

Colombia has a much more stable ^government ; her grazing land 
in the llanos is rich and well watered; but development there also 
has been hampered. There is no outlet to the north for her cattle 
on account of Venezuelan jealousy. The main outlet to the west 
is through a high pass to Bogota, and the difficulty of the road as 
well as the coldness of the air near the summit is a deterrent to 
communication, especially to the slow movement of cattle. 

Trade in Cattle and Cattle-Products. The towns to which cat- 
tle may be easily driven take a considerable number from the llanos. 
A few tanneries exist to make use of the hides, but all the finer 
leather used in Venezuela is imported. Live cattle are sent to 
Trinidad and British Guiana, a few going to Cuba. Somewhat 
over a million dollars' worth of hides a year, on the average, is sold, 
the bulk being taken by the United States. 

Three years ago Venezuela possessed no establishments to make 
use of slaughtered cattle so as to preserve the beef for any time. 
Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina manufacture much "tasajo," the 
jerked salt beef relished by the natives of South America. In 1901, 
along the Apure River, one such establishment existed, which slaugh- 
tered about 100 head a day; but on account of a high import duty on 
salt, it was found more profitable to -ship beef on the hoof, and the 
venture was abandoned. There is at present no such "saladero," 
as a tasajo factory is called. 

* Perez Triana: From Bogota to the Atlantic, Engl, edit., London, 1902, p. 309. 
t Mozans, op. cit., p. 127. 
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Although Argentina's first meat- freezing plant was put into oper- 
ation thirty years ago (1883) Venezuela possessed no such place, 
until, in 1910, an English company founded at Puerto Cabello the 
chilled-beef plant of the Venezuelan Meat Products Syndicate, which 
seems to have prospered, if we may judge from the increase of its 
output. All of its meat goes to the United Kingdom. Were sala- 
deros in existence in Venezuela, there need be no necessary inter- 
ference on that account with the chilled-beef plants, for the sala- 
dero takes lean cattle, while the foreign beef trade demands fat 
beasts, which are secured by paying a higher price than the saladero 
will offer.* 

The Opportunity for Beef-Trade with the United States. The 
trade in frozen beef thus begun by the English company ought, it 
would seem, to be inviting to American enterprise. Why should not 
the United States be supplied with meat from the llanos ? The cost 
of an establishment for freezing beef is moderate, and its plant eas- 
ily extended if conditions warrant. Communication between Ven- 
ezuela and either Gulf or Atlantic ports of the United States is 
much quicker than it is between Argentina and Great Britain, over 
which latter route so much beef is carried. The United States 
already takes most of the hides from Venezuelan cattle — why not 
their meat also ? The market for it already exists ; it does not need 
to be created. 

If Venezuela is to ship beef to the United States, however, Amer- 
icans must initiate the work. The natives are disinclined by habit 
and temperament to engage capital in such undertakings. In view 
of the disastrous experience of the Bermudez Asphalt Company, an 
American concern, it could not be a matter for surprise if Northern 
investors should feel distrustful of the treatment which Venezuela 
might accord them. Excessive taxes and burdensome restrictions 
on all foreigners were the characteristics of the Castro Administra- 
tion. President Gomez, however, although a former associate of 
Castro, has evinced a favorable disposition toward Northern devel- 
opment of the country. The English plant already referred to 
doubtless never would have existed if Castro had remained in power. 
The past two years have given confidence to the operations of those 
interested in developing Venezuela's natural wealth. 

At the present time, it is doubtful whether any meat from the 
llanos is actually sent to Europe. The English company is yet so 
restricted in its operations that the fertile valleys near Puerto Ca- 

* British Foreign Office Reports, "Venezuela," 1910-1012. 
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bello could and probably do supply the cattle needed. To tempt 
American! packers, however, direct access to the llanos themselves 
would seem necessary. 

Fortunately, nature has provided one place, as yet umpreempted, 
where the Coast Range has a gap by which the plains actually extend 
to the seashore. Through this wide gap the Unare River reaches 
the Caribbean, somewhat to the west of Barcelona. At this gap 
would be a favorable location for a large slaughtering plant. As 
soon as the operations of such a plant warranted the undertaking, 
a railroad could be run up the valley of the Unare with no obstacle 
to its construction. This would tap the rich eastern grazing section. 

With an impetus thus given to cattle-raising in eastern Venezu- 
ela, it would probably be no long time before the short railroad 
which now extends from Barquisimeto in northwestern Venezuela 
would cross the mountains which now halt it, and would afford a 
means of transporting cattle from the llanos of western Venezuela 
and northern Colombia. 

Let a feeling of confidence once be established in the country 
and railroad communication provided with the llanos, the cattle- 
industry would rapidly develop. Some of the present hindrances 
to grazing could be avoided or prevented by a little foresight or 
energy. Although parts of the llanos are afflicted by summer 
drought, much of this land is underlain by a good supply of water 
at a short distance from the surface.* Hand-dug wells could reach 
this supply and provide for large herds of cattle, but the inert llanero, 
too lazy to build himself even a proper shelter, has not yet applied 
himself to the labor. 

The final question of those interested would be : What amount of 
cattle could the llanos be depended upon to support? Should we 
accept the figure of two million cattle now on the llanos of both 
Venezuela and Colombia — and this would be a fair estimate — it 
would give an average of about 13 to the square mile. Texas, in 
1900, before her grazing industry had so greatly declined, possessed 
gyi million head. Allowing no ground for crops of any kind, this 
would make 35 to the square mile, or nearly three times the number 
that the llanos now support. 

The llanos could surely support many more cattle in proportion 
to area than could the extremely dry plains of Texas ; but even allow- 
ing 35 to the square mile, this would give $% million head. Were 
conditions to become at all favorable to the grazing industry, doubt- 



* Paez, op. cit., p. 95; Humboldt, op. cit. t Vol. 2, p. 100. 
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less in a comparatively few years this number would actually exist 
there. This would give a basis for a business which would increase 
the prosperity of Venezuela, supply millions of pounds of beef to 
United States markets, and to some degree compensate for the fail- 
ure of our home production to meet the increasing demand. 



GEOGRAPHICAL NOMENCLATURE OF 
AMERICAN SAMOA 

By WILLIAM CHURCHILL, F.R.A.I. 
Sometime Consul- General of-the United States for Samoa and Tonga 

A peculiar and distinctive character of the islands of the Pacific — 
and this holds true no matter whether their settlement is Polynesian, 
Melanesian or Micronesian — is the abundance of minute place 
names and the almost total absence of designation for the larger 
geography of islands and archipelagoes. Along the shores every 
little indentation of the beach is named and so is every least projec- 
tion; every trickle of water across the sand into the sea or into the 
lagoon has a name as a river mouth, and a yard inland across its tiny 
bar it has a distinct name as a stream. Every group of houses has a 
town name. In the heart of the forest each clearing where a ham- 
let once stood bears at least one name and perhaps more. In one of 
the political centres in 'Upolu, now of German Samoa, the land was 
cut up into estates no larger than a floor-mat a yard and a fathom 
in bounding dimensions, yet each had its name. 

Among the Melanesians, from New Caledonia to New Guinea, 
in all such pettiness of minute place-naming it is a very small island 
indeed which has its own proper name in use among its own inhab' 
itants. The names upon the charts are in most cases the designa- 
tions given by the inhabitants of other islands who lie so distant that 
the greater islands are reduced by distance and thus may acquire 
names as mere dots upon the horizon. The Polynesians and Micro- 
nesians generally have reached the stage of naming their own islands. 
The homogeneous population of the islands of Savai'i, Apolima, 
Manono, 'Upolu, Tutuila and Manu'a stand alone in the culture of 
the Pacific in the discovery of a national and archipelagic designa- 
tion. No race of their congeners has done as much, except that 



